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THE  Plan  will  embrace  the  grammatical  and  critical  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  German  lan¬ 
guages.  The  greatest  attention,  above  all,  must  be  paid  to  tlie 
chaste  pronunciation,  and  to  the  tasteful  and  elegant  delivery  and 
reading  of  the  English  language. 

Reading,  spelling,  writing,  cyphering, 
phy,  the  use  of  the  globes,  ancient  histoi  y,  .itoiiology,  epistola¬ 
ry  writing,  and  composition  in  general,  should  form  the  basis  of 
the  first  course. 

The  second  course  would  comprehend  the  higher  branches  of 
composition,  poetry  and  rhetoric,  criticism,  politics,  the  princi 
pies  of  jurisprudence,  mathematics,  logic,  moral  and  natural  p!ii 
losophy,  and  an  insight  into  astronomy. 

For  the  instruction  of  history,  more  especially  that  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  following  Authors  !U  h^reofh  will  be  ne 
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cessary  to  bring  them  Individually  ai  quairited  with  the  lieroos  and 
great  men  of  antiquity,  before  they  are  introduced,  as  it  were,  to 
the  whole  assembled  together  in  a  more  general  history  ;  m  which 
their  actions  and  characters  cannot  be  distinctly  scrutinized,  with- 
out  such  a  previous  reading, 

C<n'7icHus  Ncpos^  Plutarch^  C(*'sctr^  Quintus  Curtins^  and  Xe- 
•nophon  ;  after  which,  some  more  general  histories  should  be  read, 
as  Aivy,  Suetonius^  and  Tacitus. 

By  the  reading  o  f  th  ese  in  a  language  not  so  difhcult  as  the  La¬ 
tin  and  Greek,  they  will  not  lose  that  time  In  an  attention  to  words, 
which  should  be  employed  in  remarking  events,  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  characters,  and  the  tracing  of  effects  to  their  causes,  so  as 
to  become,  exclusive  of  a  useful  living  language,  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  authors  of  antiquity. 

To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  earlier  ages,  they  should  read 
Herodotus^  Diodorus  Siculus^  Polybius^  and  Thucydides  ;  after 
which,  to  coalesce,  as  it  were,  the  whole  into  one  general  histo¬ 
rical  review^  the  pages  of  Rouen  and  Bossuy  must  be  read. 

In  order,  however,  that  scholars  may  not  be  so  grossly  igno¬ 
rant  as  to  mistake  a  trident  for  a  dung-fork^  a  caduceus  for  twist¬ 
ed  snakes.  &c.  and  to  enable  tliem  to  distinguish  the  fiirures,  svm- 
bols,  and  characters  of  the  gods  and  fabulous  heroes,  as  they  of¬ 
ten  occur  in  painting  and  sculpture  ;  and  to  impart  to  them  that 
polish  in  conversation  and  writing  so  highly  captivating. 

The  followin:^  Poets  in  their  best  modern  dresses,  ouorht  also  to 
])e  studied  :  I  lamer  ^  flr^il^  Ovld^  and  Horace  ;  with.  If  time  be 
liad,  the  other  Greek  and  Latin  Poets;  not,  as  I  said  before,  wdth 
a  view  to  their  measure  or  feet,  but  to  imbibe  their  principles, 
ta^'ic  and  spirit. 


"I'he  rh  '*'^  u*al  eV  next  ensuing  will  enable  the  scholars  alrea¬ 
dy  conve'ti.J  mu ai^mi  v,  and  acquainted  with  the  beauties  and 
"  '  »i  I  iv  } 

figures  of  poetry,  c  ad  with  profit  and  .satisfaction, 

Lon^hiuSy  .] Demosthenes,  and  Cicero  :  to  form  themselves  upon 
tlieir  nuidels,  till  at  length,  acquainted  by  the  study  of  lotflc, 
with  the  method  and  arrangement  of  argument,  and  how  to  rea¬ 
son  from  liiiereuce  and  induction,  they  become  complete  orators. 

Piato^  pariicuiarly  Aristotle^  will  necessarily  finish  the  course 
of  pol.t.cs,  and  close  an  education  as  complete  and  liberal,  it  is 
ln»ped,  as  can  he  obtained  by  the  study  of  either  Greek  and  La- 
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tin,  and  will  afford  the  scholars  a  foundation  to  raise  any  super¬ 
structure  upon,  to  excel  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field — the  pulpit  or 
the  bar. 

A  £C  DARIAS. 


Selected  for  the  Emerald, 

DIALOGUE  IN  THE  SHADES, 

BETWEEN  CHURCHILL  AND  COLLINS. 

Collins. — Where  so  fast,  Charles  ?  You  might  at  least  congra 
tulate  me  on  the  honour  the  world  are  doing  my  memory  ;  and  fe¬ 
licitate  me  upon  obtaining  that  tame,  which  an  insensible  nation 
would  not  give  me,  while  living. 

Churchill- — That  nation  was  not  so  much  to  blame,  Collins ! 
Vour  productions  were  too  allegorical  and  abstracted  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  but  by  the  few  ;  and  the  sale  of  your  poems  among  them, 
could  not  be  suificient  for  your  maintenance.  But  what  am  1  to 
congratulate  you  upon  ? 

Collins. — A  committee  is  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  Is  one 
of  the  first  poets  in  England,  who  is  forwarding  a  subscription  fov 
erecting  a  monument  to  my  memory,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  at 
Chichester.  You  know  I  was  a  native  of  Chichester.  On  this 
monument  will  be  an  inscription  applausive  of  my  compositions; 
I  suppose  not  less  than  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  will  be  raised 
and  expended  for  that  purpose.  Is  not  this  doing  my  memory  jus¬ 
tice  ? 

Churchill. — It  is  making  a  parade  of  doing  so  ;  but  your  fair 
fame  has  long  been  established  among  those,  whom  it  is  alone 
flattering  to  be  beloved  by.  Your  elegant  verses  have  always 
charmed,  and  always  will,  all  true  poets  and  all  men  of  fine  taste 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment.  The  popular  little  whim  of  erecting 
the  monument  you  talk  of,  cannot  surely  call  a  smile  into  your 
face.  This,  was  I  in  your  place,  would  not  convey  any  pleasure 
to  my  mind  equal  to  that  which  I  should  receive  by  that  excellent 
little  piece  of  biography.  Doctor  fAtnghornt\s  Life  of  you.  This 
indeed,  does  you  credit,  as  does  his  notes  on  your  writings.  1  do 
not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings,  Collins  !  but  this  pompous  tribute 
to  your  memory,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  a  wit  of  our  day  said, 
on  Butler’s  monument  being  place  d  in  W  est minster  Abbey. 

“  He  asked  for  breads  and  he  received  a  stone,^^ 

Collins, — I  understand  you  ;  here  we  agree  :  Our  reflection.'^ 
on  this  head,  I  dare  say,  are  as  they  always  were.  You,  indeed, 
never  \yas  in  absolute  want.  Your  writings  were  bold  and  satyri' 
c.al  ;  they  hit  the  humour  ul  tlie  time  you  live  in  :  they  were  geii- 
erally  read,  paid  you  well,  and  obtained  vou  a  fame  as  rapid 
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extensive,  as  It  was  deserved,  and  will  be  lasting.  You  was  a 
muoh  greater  poet  than  myself,  and  much  more  voluminous  in 
your  compositions.  Have  not  the  world  honoured  you  with  a  mo¬ 
nument  ? 

Churchill . — No  ;  a  little  head-stone  in  an  obscure  church-yard 
at  Dove}\  is  all  that  covers  my  ashes  ;  and  my  memory  is  disgra¬ 
ced  hy  an  ill-zcritten  and  nonsensical  inscription,  on  a  vulgar  tab¬ 
let  in  Saint  IVIary's  church,  In  that  town.  Ah,  Collins  !  by  what 
pernicious  maxims  to  our  peace,  and  its  own  true  glory,  is  the 
world  governed?  !f  In  the  year  l/  fl*  and  1745,  when  you  was 
starving  in  London^  a  subscription  had  been  raised,  equal  to  that 
which  this  monument  will  cost,  and  laid  out  in  an  annuity,  or  any 
other  way  for  you,  your  health  and  peace  might  have  been  pre¬ 
served  ;  your  life  much  lengthened,  and  the  world  might  have  had 
many  volumes  of  works^  better  it  possible,  than  the  few"  pieces 
you  have  left  it :  your  life  would  have  been  more  regular^  and 
your  manners  and  conversation  the  instruction  and  delight  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Collins- — I  have  olteii  felt  the  truth  of  that  observation,  and 
would  readily  give  up  that  tribute  to  my  memory,  that  some  liv¬ 
ing  genuius  in  want,  might  have  it.  Strange  !  that  the  pomp  of 
things  of  this  sort^  should  take  from  the  pockets  of  those,  who 
will  not  unbutton  them  to  assist  indigent  merit :  and  that  the  ve¬ 
ry  people  who  contribute  to  monuments,  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
should  let  the  living  go  neglected  ;  and  perhaps  rather  exult  in  the 
depression  of  genius! 

Churchill, — All  this  Is  too  true:  larewell !  I  am  hurrYinir  to 

I  ✓  o 

meet  Gray  and  Dyer. 

Collins. — Adieu  !  thou  English  Juvenal . 

No  PK. —  It  will  be  understood^  that  this  dialogue  was  written 
some  time  since.  The  little  head-stone  alluded  to.,  in  an  obscure 
burying  ground^  at  Dover j  1  think  bears  i/iis  modest  inscription 
to  the  great  Satirist  ! — 

HERE  ME  THE  REMAIN’S  OF  THE  CEI.EBRATED 

CHARLES  CHURCHILL. 

/jife  to  (he  last  enjoyed — here  Churchill  lies.'*\.. 


FOR  THE  emerald. 

IMi:ssns.  Pleasant  Co. 

IN  one  of  my  evening  rambles  lately,  1  came  to  a  house  near 
the  Roister' s-Town  turnpike  road,  about  two  miles  from  Balti- 
tlmorc,  which,  by  an  inscription,  appeared  to  be  a  public  edifice, 
erected  by  the  vestry  of  the  Episcopal  religion — Curiosity  induc- 
‘'d  me  to  enter  and  inquire  to  what  gse  it  was  appropriated.  The 
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Matron,  with  a  politeness  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  draw¬ 
ing-room,  led  me  Into  a  neat  apartment,  wdieie  sat  about  twenty 
young  females  from  six  to  twelve  years  ot  age.  These  (says  she) 
are  all  orphans.  On  my  entrance  every  one  arose  Irom  their  seats, 
dropped  a  modest  curtsey,  and  resumed  their  different  exercises  ; 
some  reading,  some  writing,  and  otli^rs  working  with  the  needle. 
T1  le  silence  that  reigned  throujrhout  the  whole,  convinced  me 
they  were  kept  In  proper  subordination.  I  Inquired  how  they  were 
supported — ‘‘  By  charitable  donations  from  the  Church,”  she 
replied — ‘‘  And  what  becomes  of  them  after  they  leave  this  asy- 
lu  m  —  “  They  are  apprenticed  In  some  respectable  family.”  She 
then  conducted  me  through  the  other  apartments  of  the  house, 
which  was  apicture  of  cleanliness. 

On  my  return  home  I  could  not  help  meditating  on  the  value 
of  this  institution.  How  many  (thought  I)  may  have  cause  to 
bless  the  founders  and  supporters  of  this  Invaluable  asylum  ? — 
Many  there  are,  I  doubt  not,  who  will  now  become  ornaments  to 
soc  iety,  who  but  for  its  fostering  wing  had  dragged  out  a  wretched 
life  or  perhaps  found  an  early  'grave. 

IVIany  there  are  who  will  have  the  precepts  of  religion  and  mo¬ 
rality  Instilled  in  their  youthful  .minds,  which  but  for  that  might 
have  been  brought  up  In  the  gulph  of  obscurity  and  blasph  my. 
Many  there  are  who  are  taught  to  tread  the  path  of  virtue,  who 
at  some  future  day  will  endear  the  hours  of  those  to  w'hom  they 
may  be  united,  to  their  homes,  and  keep  them  from  riot  and  dissi¬ 
pation,  and  be  ever  emulous  to  instil  into  their  p.^ogeny's  mind, 
the  principles  Imbibed  by  themselves  ;  who,  but  for  that,  might 
have  wandered  In  the  vale  of  obscenity  and  prostitution  and  found 
either  a  premature  death  or  be  covered  with  disease.  Most  ardently 
did  I  wish  that  every  sect  and  denomination,  would  follow  this 
laudable  example.  Then  might  our  rising  manufactures  have  a 
permanent  resource  to  bring  them  thro’  the  struggle  of  childhood 
and  raise  them  to  maturity.  Then  would  our  streets  be  les.s 
crowded  with  those  unfortunate  wretclies  that  have  so  much  de¬ 
based  themselves  by  mtoxlcation,  and  other  vicious  habits.  Dur-*^ 
ing  this  reverie  my  thoughts  fell  on  the  subjoined  selection  oi 
poetry,  which  was  written  by  a  lady  about  two  vears  since,  from 
a  fact  therein  represented,  which  you  will  oblige  one  of  \^ur  sub¬ 
scribers  by  inserting. 
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THE  ORPHAN  GIRL. 

The  snow  fell  fast,  the  night  was  dreary, 

And  sad  the  sight  to  see  ; 

All  pale  and  shivVing  lay  poor  Mary 
Beneath  the  Church  Yard  tree. 

With  snowy  plumage  waved  the  willow  ; 

The  ravens  hover’d  round  ; 

A  cold,  cold  grave  was  Mary’s  pillow— 

H  er  bed  the  wint’ry  ground. 

The  tears  that  down  her  cheeks  were  flowing, 
The  chilly  night-air  froze  ; 

And  to  the  wild  wind  rudely  blowing, 

She  breath’d  an  Orphan’s  woes. 

Poor  child  she  lost  her  parents,  tender 
And  helpless,  young  and  poor; 

Those  kindred  that  should  most  befriend  her^ 
Now  spurn’d  her  from  their  door  ! — 

Forlorn,  and  barefoot  long  she  wander’d, 

A  scanty  boon  to  crave, 

And  oft’  with  fond  affection  ponder’d 
Beside  her  parent’s  grave 

There,  as  the  summer  sun  declining. 

Shone  brighter  on  tlieir  Tomb, 

.And  soft  winds  sighed,  as  if  repining  ; 

Poor  IVIary  wept  her  doom. 

And  oft’  when  hoary  winter  cover’d 
The  church  yard,  wild  and  drear 

Affection  o’er  their  relics  hover’d — 

For  Mary  still  was  there. 

But,  ah  !  how  could  a  flower  so  tender 
Resist  the  wintr’y  storm. 

Without  a  shelter  to  defend  her 
Or  garb  to  keep  her  warm. 

One  stormy  night,  that  night  how  dreary  : 
The  sight  how  sad  to  see  ! 

Still  on  the  cheerless  bed  lay  IVIary, — 

’'I'was  by  the  church  yard  tree. 

0’<‘rcome  at  length  by  cold  and  hunger — 

Her  breast  overcharged  with  woe. 

The  conflict  she  could  hold  no  longer, 

And  dy'd  amidst  the  snow  ! 
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FOR  rilK  EMtHALD. 

ro  THE  QUERIST. 

JVhether  pleasure  consists  in  anticipation^  or  possession  ? 

A.  When  we  anticipate  goo-I,  we,  most  undoubtedly  are  pleas- 
ed — when  we  possess  it  we  certainly  are  pleased  ;  but  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  as  we  appreciate  its  worth.  You  would  probably 
ask  if  there  be  any  thing  on  earth  creative  of  uninterrupted  plea¬ 
sure  ?  Revert  to  your  own  experience,  and  know  that  the  mind 
is  ever  in  pursuit  of  some  object,  though  pleased  with  what  it  pos¬ 
sesses  ;  yet  there  is  a  mixture  of  alloy  Irom  which  we  may  know 
how  to  estimate  the  good.  If  we  attend  to  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  we  shall  learn  the  causes  ol  pleasure  as  well  as  every 
other  disposition  of  mind,  better  than  from  metaphysicians  or 
'philosophers. 

S— .  S~. 


Messrs.  Pleasant  Co. 

IN  your  fifth  number,  the  following  quere  appeared;  TVhc- 
iher  does  pleasure  consist  in  anticipation  or  enjoyment 

I  answer,  that  pleasure  does  not  exclusively  arise  from  either 
anticipation  or  possession  To  admit  the  first,  w’e  do  violence  to 
the  established  order  of  nature,  whose  author  has  made  some 
things  to  afford  us  delight  and  pleasure,  of  which,  till  that  mo¬ 
ment,  we  have  remained  ignorant.  It  then,  pleasure  consisted 
wholly  in  anticipation  ;  it  would  follow,  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  that  some  previous  knowledge  ol  the  good  was  requisite 
to  that  enjoyment,  which  would  arise  from  anticipation.  For,  to 
say  I  desired  and  expected  a  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  it,  would  be  absurd  ;  and  for  me  to  say  that  all  my  happi¬ 
ness  resulted  from  anticipation,  would  be  to  exclude  at  a  stroke, 
those  things  which  afford  us  pleasure,  independent  of  previous  ex¬ 
perience  or  knowledge.  If  I  be  asked,  what  are  they  ?  I  wdll  an¬ 
swer,  not  by  troubling  you  with  a  catalogue,  but  by  an  appeal 
to  every  judicious  and  reflecting  mind,  which  will  witness  to  them 
in  a  moment,  that  subjects  and  objects  of  various  kinds,  have  pro¬ 
duced  sensations  of  ecstacy  and  delight,  the  first  time  they  arrest¬ 
ed  the  mind,  than  which  nothing  was  more  remote  from  their  an¬ 
ticipations  ;  however,  I  am  free  to  admit,  that  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  humaa  enjoyment,  does  arise  from  anticipation.  How 
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many  airy  schemes  of  felicity  have  we  formed  to  ourselves  in  days 
that  are  past  ?  But,  alas  !  the  time  allotted  fbr  their  completion 
has  passed  away,  and  not  a  vestige  of  all  our  visionary  structures 
now  remain.  I'his  pleasing  delusion  accompanies  the  earlie^t  dawn 
of  reason,  and  we  have  seen  the  schoolboy  looking  forward  with 
delight  to  the  long  lingering  day,  when  he  should  rise  superior  to 
the  authority  of  his  master  : — the  wished-for  day  at  length  arrives, 
and  he  has  forgotten  to  realise  the  pleasure  he  was  w’ont  to  antici¬ 
pate  ;  and  now  looks  forward  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth  to  some 
more  distant  period,  when  he  shall  soine  at  the  bar,  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  or  achieve  glory  in  the  field: — 
Thus,  ‘‘  we  never  are,  but  always  to  be  blest still  pursuing  this 
airy  phantom,  hoping  ere  long  to  grasp  the  coy  dame  and  call  her 
uurs  ;  or  looking  forw’ard  to  the  consummation  of  our  schemes, 
when  disappointment  and  privation  shall  be  no  more,  and  we  re¬ 
pose  in  the  arms  of  permanent  felicity. 

PHIL  O, 


FOR  THE  EMERALD. 

“  w  hat’s  the  news,”  said  a  qiiid-nunc  one  morning  to  a  moral¬ 
ist  ?”  The  reply  was  “  have  you  not  read  the  papers  !”  “  Yes, 
but  there’s  nothing  in  them,”  was  the  response.  “  Nothing  in 
them  ’’  said  the  moralist,  in  astonishment  !  “  I  am  sure  they  are  full 
of  news —  Did  you  not  read  of  the  launch  ?” — “  Yes,  but  that’s 
nothing  ” — “  Did  you  not  read  of  the  vast  number  of  houses  now 
building  in  this,  that,  and  the  other  city?  “  Oh,  that’s  nothing” — 
“  Did  you  not  read  of  the  great  harvests  w^e  have  had,  and  the 
improvements  of  our  country,  its  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity, 
even  under  gloomy  auspices,  while  other  nations  are  on  the  preci¬ 
pice  of  ruin  and  misery  !”  “  Ah,  that’s  all  nothing,  but  what  news 
from  the  armies  ?  Th  ere  all  our  enquiries  at  present  are  direct¬ 
ed.”  “  Ah,  said  the  moralist,  doth  news  consist  .only  in  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  destruction,  misery  and  distress  !”  Pitiable,  indeed,  is 
the  apetltite  of  a  quidnunc,  whose  intelligent  maw  Is  only  satiated 
with  the  conflagration  of  a  city,  the  devastation  of  a  hurricane,  or 
the  savage  and  brutal  exploits  of  his  fellow  man,  whose  numerous 
murders  constitute  the  hero,  w  hile  he  whose  exertions  have  been 
directed  to  the  promotion  of  human  happiness  passes  his  inqui¬ 
ries  by  unheeded  and  neglected.  VIATOR, 
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THK  BOWER  OF  FANCY. 


FOR  THE  emerald. 

THO’  to  Others  some  fairer  than  S* **•'**'  Biay  be. 

Yet  none  are  so  fair  or  so  lovely  to  me  ; 

So  free  ev’ry  motion,  so  charming  each  grace. 

Such  native  good  humour  appears  in  her  face  : 

But  these,  when  she  speaks,  I  admire  no  more, 

But  could  fall  at  her  feet  and  her  wisdom  adore. 

Such  is  sweet  S .  ,  and  Venus  would  be 

Not  so  charming,  so  sweet,  nor  so  lovely  to  me  ; 

And  if  H  eaven  so  kind  to  my  wishes  should  prove. 

That  as  1  love  her,  so  she  also  may  love. 

The  rest  I  will  leave  unto  fate,  and  require, 

No  more,  since  in  her  I  have  all  I  desire. 

ADOLESCENS. 


Messrs.  Pleasant^  Co. 

There  is  something  so  exquisitely  beautiful  and  tender  in 
the  following  little  poem,  written  by  the  Reverend  J.  IVkitehouse^ 

that  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  of  sending  it  to  you  for  insertion 
in  The  Emerald  Should  you  think  proper  to  give  it  a  place,  the 
fair  reader  may  extract  honey  from  the  moral  flower  ;  and  those  of 
your  poetic  epicures  who  may  not  have  seen  it  before,  will  find  it 
a  bonne  bouchi^e. 

Respectful  I  y  yours,  S.  /). 

TO  THE  MOTH. 

WHENCE  is  this  prodigality  of  life  ? 

That  Nature’s  law  which  acts  most  uniform 

In  beings  sensitive,  seems  in  thyself 

To  be  a  strange  exception.  Madly  thou 

Rushest  on  thy  destruction,  as  if  life 

To  thee  were  of  no  worth,  most  like  the  rash 

And  impious  suicide  !  Alas,  1  hear 

Thy  feeble  plaintive  cry  :  the  scorching  (lame 

Has  warped  thy  beauteous  plumes,  and  craz’d  thy  frame. 

When  thou  didst  plunge  into  the  fount  of  light. 

And  thought’st  it  glory’s  radiance.  Bold  indeed 
And  daring  thy  attempt,  and  oft  I  muse 
With  pity,  mixed  with  tvonder,  at  the  deed. 

Since  in  the  day  thou  Invest  not  to  shew 
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Tliy  delicate  I’orin,  but  lurkest  all  unseen, 

Snug  in  the  crevice  ot  some  wall,  or  close 
Wrapt  amidst  darksome  foliage  ;  nor  till  eve 
H  as  cooled  the  air,  and  fragrant  mildness  breathed, 
Thou  venturest  cautious  forth,  now  here  now  there 
Wh  eeling  thy  flight,  in  motion  like  the  bat 
With  wing  unsteady — wherefore  then  dost  thou 
^V'^ith  fatal  perseverance,  circle  thus 
Around  yon  taper  ?  wherefore,  silly  Fly! 

Art  thou  so  resolute  to  meet  thy  doom, 

That  scarce  the  hand  can  e’er  succeed,  that  fain 
Would  rescue  thee,  and  save  thee  from  an  end 
So  truly  piteous — lo,  again  thou  dartest 
Across  the  winking  flame  !  ’twas  thy  death-wound 
I  see  thee  writhe  in  pain  ;  thy  beating  wings 
Struggle  in  vain  to  lift  thee  in  the  air  ; 

Thou  perishest  :  and  in  the  breast  humane 
M'hy  fate,  thou  hapless  wanderer  of  the  night  ! 
\\"akens  a  pang.  Ah  what  avails  it  now 
T'iiat  once  the  eye  of  admiration  gaz’d 
Upon  thy  plumes,  bedropt  with  many  a  hue 
Azure  and  gold,  and  lovely  crimson  tints, 

And  deck’d  with  pencillings,  that  Art  in  vain 

INIay  strive  to  imitate. - So  have  1  seen 

Perish  some  f  a  in  onk  in  tlie  pride  of  youth. 
AiniJbt  the  blaze  of  ball-rooms,  in  the  dance. 

At  midnight  feast,  with  merriment  and  song, 

And  d  ress  ill-suited  to  the  night-air’s  damp, 

Awhile  she  flutter’d,  like  the  giddy  Fly 
’Midst  the  bright  circle,  and  all  eyes  admired. 

But  midst  the  brilliancy  of  her  career 
Untimely  c’ortook  her;  on  her  cheek 
IMie  oncc-lrcsli  roses  faded,  pale  her  form 
Emaciated  and  wan:  for  she  had  vow’d 
To  sacrifice  to  h'AsiiioN,  and  she  fell 
A  victim  on  tliat  altar,  in  the  bloom 
Of  early  youth,  Sad  lesson  to  her  sex 
But  salutary,  if  the  young  and  fair  thus  warn’d. 
Would  1  earn  to  lend  a  patient  ear 
To  what  Exff.rience  teaches. 


OREEK  EPIGRAM, 

I'r  an  slated  from  the  Lathi  rersion  of  Doctor  Johnson. 

Once  more  Dcinocritns.,  mankind  explore, 

And  with  loud  laughter  shake  thy  sides  once  more: 
The  follies  of  the  a^e  thy  mirth  invite. 
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On  (*e  more  Heraclitus,  for  human  woe, 

Adown  thy  cheeks  let  tears  of  sorrow  flow: 

Still  human  life  enough  of  ills  supplies. 

To  fill  with  ceaseless  tears  thy  streaming  eyes, 
liiit  yet  ’tis  tlouhtful  whether  life  supply, 

Aught  that  should  make  us  laugh  or  make  us  cry. 


SONG.— 7/0/2.^770  TO  HAMLKT. 

Tunk — //efgy^o,  says  Rcw/ey,^* 

Two  nights  to  watch,  these  gentlemen  went, 

“  Heigho  !”  says  Horatio  ; 

Wh  en  just  at  the  time  when  the  night  was  spent,  \ 

A  spectre  to  frighten  them  thither  was  sent, 

With  his  tomb-stone,  jaw-hone,  skull,  shjoud  and  skeleton, 

“  Too  strange  to  be  true,’’  says  Horitio. 

The  ghost  like  your  father,  looked  arm’d  cap-a-pee, 
Htigho!  ”  says  Horatio  ; 

They  came  in  a  twitter  to  tell  this  to  me. 

Saving  ‘‘if  you  dont  credit  us  prav  come  and  see.” 

With  his  tomb- stone,  jaw'  hone,  skull,  shroud  and  skeleton, 
‘‘A  Cock  and  a  bull,”  savs  Horatio. 

I  promised  with  them  to  keep  watch  the  next  night : 

“  Heigho  !”  says  Horatio  ; 

Wh  en  lo  !  as  thev  told  me,  the  ghost  came  in  siyrht  : 

Says  !,  “  'Tis  too  plain  that  there’s  something  not  right.'* 
With  his  tomb-stone,  jaw  bone,  skull,  shroud  and  skeleton, 

“  But  we’ll  soon  find  it  out,”  says  Horatio. 

1  intended  to  say"  a  lew  words  to  the  ghost  ; 

“  Heigho  !”  savs  Horatio  ; 

(T  shouldn’t  have  kept  him  live  minutes  at  most.) 

But  I  found  the  poor  fellow  as  dumb  as  a  post. 

With  his  tomb-stone,  jaw’  hone,  skull,  shroud  and  skeleton, 

“  He’s  no  babbler  I  find,”  says  Horatio. 

He  turned  on  his  heels  and  went  off  in  a  pet ; 

“  Heigho!”  says  Horatio  ; 

But  he  frown’d  on  us  all  ere  away  we  could  get. 

Just  as  much  as  to  say  “  I’ve  not  done  with  you  yet,” 
With  his  tomb-stone,  jaw-bone,  skull,  shroud  and  skeleton, 

“  We  had  better  make  olf,”  says  Horatio. 

He  soon  came  again — so  I  told  him  my  mind, 

Heigho  !”  say  s  Horatio  ; 

Says  I,  “  Im  quite  sure  you’ve  left  something  behind. 

Some  treasure,  perhaps,  your  exec’tor  can’t  find,” 

With  his  tomb-stone,  jaw-bone,  skull,  shroud  and  skeleton^ 

“  You’d  better  shew  where  it  is  hid  ”  savs  Horatio. 

*  ^ 
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He  seem'd  not  to  like  it,  and  look'd  rather  black  : 
Heigho  !'’  says  Horatio  ; 

As  much  as  to  say,  “  Vou  had  best  hold  your  clack,** 
But  he  heard  the  cock  crow,  and  was  off  in  a  crach, 
Will)  his  tomb  stone,  jaw-bone,  skull,  shroud  and  skeleton, 
“  You’re  arum  kind  ol’ghost,”  says  Horatio. 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

Querits  1.  What  is  Passion  ?  2.  Is  the  passion  of  love  volun¬ 

tary  or  involuntary?'  o.  Which  is  the  strongest  passion? 

PhiloT  is  requested  to  continue  liis  favours. 

GardanC communications  will  also  be  well  received. 

“  Nazarethp  we  are  afraid,  has  chosen  a  prophetic  signature  ; 
and  to  judge  from  his  present  essay,  would  induce  a  belief  that  ""no 
good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth.” 

O  >  t  is  useless  for  correspondents  to  send  their  communications 
without  revision  ;  some  of  them  we  can  make  neither  head  nor 
tall  of,  we  would  therefore  refer  the  authors  of  the  latter,  to  Pope’s 

“  God  mend  mcp  before  they  w  rite  again, 

•  •  • 

A  correspondent  observes  that  the  present  fashion  of  gentlemen 
is,  to  wear  txvo  great  coats  of  the  same  colour  and  quality,  but  one 
being  a  little  shorter  than  the  other,  is  nick-named  a  cape. 


HYMENEAL. 


Jn  xcedloc/vs  sicert,,  endcari ng  fot^ 
liCt  us  improve  t/ic  scene  ; 

That  some  may  be,  zchen  zee  a^e  not, 
I'o  tell — (hat  zt'c  have  been. 


IVTARRIED - On  Motulav  lust,  Air.  Joshua  Knight,  ot 

A1  opt -j^omery  couniy,  Md,  to  AL;  >  Mary  Falconer,  of  this  city. 
On  Tnesduy;  Mr.  /iiihard  /).  MuUikin,  to  Aliss  Eliza  Pannel, 
both  ot  this  citv.  ( f!)Uisdav,  Richard  Ifoburgy  of  this 

city,  to  Aliss  EiizabUii  Rtce,  ol  Georgetown,  Columbia. 


OBITUARY. 

Behold  /  mards  little  life  ;  his  morn,  his  hours, 

Scarce  reaching  up  to  noon  —  he  fades  azeay. 

.DIED  on  the  ult.  in  Frederick  tow  n,  after  a  short  illness, 
Erickson  Hai.k  Stum-,  esq.  attoiney  at  law. 


